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JVOWARDS rem 
5 advantage to diſcern clearly its cauſes; and in ſeeking 
the cauſes of preſent infidelity, it might not be uſeleſs to 
regard the reaſons why Chriſtianity has been heretofore 
rejected: and the nearer the ſituations are under which it has 
been rejected, the more firmly we may rely on the means 
by which ſuch diſinclination to truth has been combated or 
removed: and where we meet with fitting examples of 
more than human record, and correſponding precepts of 
| 1 B e more 


any evil it is no inconſiderable 


„ 
more than human authority, we may with good expectance 
deduce arguments therefrom, certain that the ground is 
that of advantage, and the weapons of approved ſervice; 
and if with humble ſtedfaſtneſs we maintain the one, and 
with honeſt induſtry exerciſe the others, we may in this be 
more than conquerors thro* Him who ſtrengthens us; 


Bur here-I -would: premiſe, (more eſpecially confidering 
the audience before whom I have the honour to ftand) that 
in very many of the diſcourſes directed to religious congre- 
gations, the matter inſiſted on, has not reference ſo much 
to thoſe it primarily addreſſes, as to others, — The errors 
from which a Church has been converted — the falſe doc- 
trines with which it might be then aſſailed — the crimes moſt 
frequent in the world — are not only allowable, but neceſſary 
cauſes of advice, both as ſuch advice might afford proper 
caution to the well diſpoſed, or reach thoſe leſs favourably 
inclined ; both as it might confirm the faithful, ſuggeſt 
proper arguments to them for the maintenance of their 
own belief, or eventually aid the converſion of thoſe who 
have none. 


Tuus it was the Apoſtle's care to thank Gop always for 
the extenſions of faith and virtue taking place among 
mankind; and whilſt we rejoice in following this example, 
we muſt remember, that the liberty was not theirs, nor is it 

| yet 


92 Theſſ. i. 3 &c. 
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= yet ours, to dwell ſolely on theſe conſolations : : we re» 

recollect, that tho? "thoſe we greet in theſe ' aſſemblies 
* might walk worthy of the Lord unto all pleaſing,” * Kill | 
in the world there * are contentions” as if * Chriſt were 
. divided;” © there are not only who declare themſelves © of 
Paul, of Apollos, and of Cephas ;” ©. there are who 
e preach another Goſpel,” even ſome who are enemies 
of the Croſs of Chriſt;”* even ſome who reject the whole 


of that revelation whereby alone 80 creature can diſcern 
oe” Creator, , 


To theſe laſt objeRors it is no violent tranſition from 
thoſe whole intereſts originally drew forth the obſervation in 
the text; for tho' this epiſtle to the Corinthians was one of 
the earlier addreſſed to the Gentiles, yet a Church had been 
| previouſly planted at Corinth; and St. Paul we know to 
have reſided there for eighteen months,“ at a period of from 
three to five years prior. to the date of this epiſtle z and 
as his epiſtles to the Theſſalonians were probably written. 
during that his reſidence at Corinth, the doctrines of 
Chriſtianity could not be deemed novel among them: ſtill 
there muſt have been in that city very many unconverted' to. 
the truth, and the inhabitants of Achaia, as well as of 
Greece in general, muſt have been ſtrangers thereto; 'whe- 
ther they only publicy patroniſed, or whether they really 
| B 2 | cheriſhe! 
N | v Col. i. 10. © 1 Cor. i. 13. A4 ib. 12. 
© 2 Cor. xi. 4. f Philip. iii. 18. Acts xviii. 11, &c. 
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ele cog rites mais in which they had 
been educated. And if we deem the precepts, delivered 
thro? thoſe who did believe to thoſe who did not among the 
Grecians, an apt ſpecies of exhortation to the infidels of the 
preſent day, let them not feel indignant at being clafled with 
heathens; and let us not ſtartle at the aſſociation; for the 
Corinthians, (altho' their city, ſecond only to Athens, had 
been eraſed ſome centuries before; and altho* the fineſt 
monuments of their arts had been then deſtroyed, ) appear to 
have ſtood high at this time as patrons of human ingenuity: 
and however the place had been repeopled, its continuity to 
other ſchools of note, would cauſe letters quickly to revive: 
and there was undoubtedly enough of ſcience then at Corinth 
to make it probable, that the confidence ariſing therefrom 
would miſlead them in the ſearch of truth. — And in what 
other ſituation can we ef the OM unbelievers of 
modern times ? 3 


Ir they look upon the piety with which they are ſur- 
rounded, as the effuſion of fiction; if they regard the 
religious ſanctions under which others act, as having no more 
reality — as proceeding from no higher authority, than the 
moral ſanctions they themſelves acknowledge, they have little 
advantage over the Corinthians, in point of previous ground 
whereon to lay the corner- ſtone of truth. For, were the 
goſpel of tenfold antiquity, or were it preached with a purer 
energy than has been witneſſed fince the adminiſtration of its 

immediate 


1 
5 1 ſtill the rejecters of this Goſpel muſt be 
addreſſed as the Gentiles were at its firſt publication. There 
might be a purer morality allowed of by unbelievers, flowing 
from the influence of that faith they themſelves diſbelieve, 
So far as virtue is ſuſtained by habit, their yirtues may tran- 
ſcend the virtues of an heathen, from this circumſtance, and | 
from this circumſtance only ; but whilſt the principle upon 
which either a& is the ſame, the ſame arguments muſt in 


every age be. reſorted to for remoying the pajudices whereon 
it is founded. 


Ap _ an overweening opinion of the powers of the 
human mind, ever, tho' not always, the falſe deduction of 
Grecian ſcience ? Did the ſame inverted concluſions ever 
_ ariſe from Roman knowledge? Or do we find reaſon ſome- 
times dazzled by the progreſs of diſcovery in modern times? 
To all it is a fitting previous declaration, ” nn World 
7 Wiſdom knew not Gop.“ | 


Or the alias here. 3 it is * uſeleſs to 65. St. 
| Paul means human learning, and perhaps not very important 
to obſerye, that the knowledge of Gop referred to, com- 


prehends the ſuperior knowledge then revealed in the Sg 
of his Son. 


Bor if it is aſked, How far the poſition is true in its moſt 
| W ſenſe; How far the mind of man n_ diſcern the 
FSR | Verity 


1 10 J 
Verity of Gop by the uſe of reaſon, and from the works of 
the creation? Several limitations and diviſions oppoſe them- 
ſelves to the queſtion, Such as, The different powers that 
man was probably endowed with at firſt, and the revelations 
that the Almighty might have made of himſelf to Adam, 
both before and after his expulſion from Paradiſe, Who 
can ſay the knowledge revealed to Adam was not ſufficiently - 
accepted upon his teſtimony, by his immediate deſcendants ; 
or that the tradition of it afterwards was unenforced 'or dif. 
credited ? Or where it was in part rejected, who can ſay to 
what extent the worſhip paid by the Antediluvian race was 

inſpired ;' or how far the patriarchal religion, ſubſequent of 
that event, was in conformity to expreſs command z or how 
far devotion was the conſequence of reaſon, acting upon the 
explanations of almighty power that had then been vouch- 
ſafed to the world? The rites and ceremonies of the jewiſh 
religion we know to have been particularly ordained by Gon: 
that ſtated commandments were given them from heaven: 
and that Moſes was even favoured with viſions of the 
Almighty. We know alſo that the diſpenſations made to 
the Jews were more or leſs obſerved: their attention more or 

| leſs kept awake by prophecies and miracles by particular | 
mercies and judgments: that ſupernatural appearances of 
divine power occaſionally admoniſhed them, till- the time 
was come for its laſt and fulleſt diſplay. And the relapſes 
into idolatry, that this nation was continually falling into, 
might be brought as an argument, that in the faculties of 

& | the 


FL n 

5 the human mind there were Ga propenſities anomalous 
from the knowledge of Gop ; but that acknowledgments of 
a Providence ſhould be found in nations long immerſed in 
paganiſm, or acting under a ſuperſtition widely removed 
from what is called natural religion, are not, perhaps, fo 
proper a proof that the wiſdom of man made the diſcovery. 
— Becauſe, Who can ſay what ray of truth might have been 
derived by the tradition of conſtant general opinion, fince all 
people had once anceſtors, who imbibed more or leſs of it 
from its only fountain ? Or, ſhould coruſcations of a divinity 
break forth in a country more particularly darkened at that 
time by the night of falſehood; who can ſay there might not 
have been an unwonted intercourſe with ſome who were 
better informed; for when was there wanting a contemporary 
_ eſtabliſhment, in which revealed doctrines did not hold ſome 

place? | | 


IT ſeems uſeleſs. then to enquire, how far the ben 
underſtanding could have reaſoned itſelf into a belief of the 
Deity ; becauſe the preſumption is, that thoſe who have had 
any tolerable belief on this ſubject, have had ſuperior lights 
to thoſe of nature, that is, ſuperior to any inſtinct of in- 
feriority, any general impreſſion of awe and reverence for 
ſome ſuperior power, ſhould we be inclined: to think that 
ſuch feelings are attached to the human mind, | 


Bur it is to be obſerved, with reference to this ſuppoſed 
conviction, that eminent heathen authors bring it as a proof 
| of 
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| ads ently e als. as frequently as they deduce | 


from thence any particular providence. And as to aſſertions 
in ſupport of this opinion from the circumſtance that 
«Moſes, whoſe writings are the moſt antient, offers no 
proof or perſuaſion concerning the exiſtence of Gop, but 
takes it for granted as a thing univerſally acknowledged,” I 
do hot ſee how either an innate idea of Gob, or one flow- 
ing from reaſon is eſtabliſhed thereby, becauſe, the many 
revelations of almighty power made prior to the days of 
Moſes, had, as I obſerved, a certain exiſting influence.“ 


Or, were it otherwiſe, I would rather aſſert from hence the 


inability of reaſon to conclude upon the ſubject from any 
abſtract 2D PIE of its e as "hs firſt written 
| Beger 
ut Deos eſſe natura 7X ar.” aA | 
Tuſcul. Quæſt. Lib. i. p. 301, Cic. philoſoph. Tom, 1. Elfevir. 


«« Quz eſt enim gens, aut quod genus hominum, quod non habeat 
fine doctrina WM WOT — Dune 7 quam en maſs 


Rs, xc.“ 


De Nat. Deor. lib. i. p. 22. Cie. Philoſoph. Tom. ii. ll 
4% Omnibus enim innatum eſt, et in andi quaſi inſeulptum, eſſe 
Deos: but the ſuperſcription can ſcarcely be called legible, when it is 
immediately acknowledged of it, quales ſint, varium eſt,”  _ 
De Nat. Deor. lib, ii. p. 57. Cic. philoſoph. Tom, ii. EI. 


z Wilkins on Natural Religion, p- 44. 


- k "ER is not this opinion virtually 3 for cls the very reſpectable 
author above alluded to, when, in a further page of his work, (the 5 iſt) 


N 
theology ne Gop only by the works of his 8 
A mode of proof, which from the authority uſing it, and 
the analogy it bears to our mode of perception, of no 
inconſiderable weight in the argument — becauſe, YOU do 
we know but thro' our ſenſes ? 


Taz beauties of the viſible creation we acknowledge, 
becauſe we ſee them. The myſteries of that ereation we 
ſcarce think myſterious, becauſe the facts are preſent to us, 
Any unuſual diſplay of the elements, any departure from 
common rules in the growth of plants, or in the formation 
of animals, we think ſurpriſing, tho? they are not more ſo 
than the ordinary operations of the human and inferior 
ſyſtems. But then, theſe appearances, how extraordinary 
ſoever we, in our want of reflection, may eſteem them, are 

1 — 


he mentions the general belief of a ſupreme being, whom, in the words 
of Virgil, he ſtyles - ** Hominum ſator atque Deorum,” and adds, 
© whom they called Jupiter or Jove, with plain reference to the Hebrew 
name Jehov .So that the very name upon which this proof of general 
conſent upon the ſubje& hinges, is ſo far from ſupporting any innate 
ideas of providence, that it is only a corruption of revealed language, and 
avowedly copied from an appellation given to Gon by himſelf, and which 
it ſhould ſeem He had not uſed till the time of its inſertion in holy writ. 
(Exod. vi. 3.) So that either for near 2500 years, prior to the writings 
of Moſes, there was not according to this argument any general belief 
upon the ſubjeQ, or elſe the term of this univerſal conception became 
altered in conformity to his writings ; which admits ſo very general an 
effect to them, as to make it much more difficult to ſay whether manki nd 

had or had not nnn, the „ of Scripture, | 


. 6,54 13]. 


meet to our ſight, or our feeling, or both; and are therefore 
fo far underſtood and aſſented to. Allowing then that the | 
ſenſes a are the medium of knowledge, and that the intellectual 
faculty ſo perceives and grounds thereon its cogitations, we 
| ſeem to have a plain ſolution of what the text declares, and 
do ſee, why the world, by its wiſdom, could not know Gon. 
F or, is it- poſſible, by the utmoſt exertions of reaſon, to 
arrive at certainty reſpecting that which is not cognizable by 
thoſe ſenſes from which reaſon proceeds? 


In anſwer to this it might be alledged, that tho? we cannot 
ſee the Creator, yet as we can in part ſee his creation, the 
wonderful works thereof, together with the wonderful frame 
of man, might enable a contemplative mind to trace out 
their high original. It muſt be allowed, that upon many 
inferior ſubjects, we are capable of probable conjecture ; but 
then this probability reſults to us from former experience. 
The certainty we have of the operations of nature, ariſes 
ſolely from the experience we have had, that in ſuch manner 
her operations have been heretofore carried on; ſo true is it, 
that © one day telleth another, and one night certifieth another.” 
But where there has been no previous acquaintance with any 
thing ſimilar, it appears hazardous to argue from what i is 
ſeen to that which is inviſible, It might be imagined that 
any apprehenſion of Gop, arrived at by purſuing what is 
called the doctrine of cauſes, muſt be general and indiſtinct. 


1 Pſalm xix. 


E 
And how far we come, free of revealed ideas, to this pro- 
greſſive proof, cannot, as I ſhewed before, be very eaſil * 
determined. And what has been known, where expreſs” 


revelation was not the viſible means of mn tende 
further to confirm _ hee rp | 1 


Ir we except thoſe to whom the revelation of the Old 
Teſtament was made, or thoſe who had received particular 
revelations ere the law was promulgated; how true is = 
that the world by wiſdom knew not Gop — that the nations 
the beſt inſtructed were unable to eſtabliſh any one com- 
manding idea of the univerſal parent—any one integral 
account of that almighty Being who made heaven and earth. 


Ir, with reference to St, Paul's obſervation, we look to 
thoſe conſtellations of literature, which, before his time, had 
illumined the country he obſerved upon; and attend to the 
ſect moſt noted for the belief of a particular providence, we 
find the creed of Stoic Phiſoſophy ſo indefinite in itſelf, and 
ſo ſtrangely aſſociated, that the preſumption is, their better 
opinions were derived thro? remote tradition, or imperfect 
relation from countries then more informed; and that 
reaſon, not having the revelation ſufficiently before it, could 
deduce nothing clearly therefrom : for, if their ſublimer 
conceptions had been the legitimate offspring of ſcientific 
enquiry, the depth of mind that made the diſcovery, would 
have been able to maintain it with the ſame unity of argue 
| A ment, 
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ment, the ſame preciſion of proof by which they had ſo nobly 
advanced human learning. But inſtead of this — with their 
acknowledgment of a divine ſpirit, whoſe continual influence 
upheld the world, we find them for ever mingling the men- 
tion of heathen deities. We moreover find the names of 
their gods confounded conſtantly therewith, ſo that power and 
protection are attributed indiſcriminately to either. And we 
find the great, the enlightened orator of Rome, in his review 
of their opinions, ſelecting as a prime proof of the verity 
of theſe gods, the circumſtance of their having enn 
augurs, and aun among men.“ | 


Ir we bak at the diviolty of 3 if we regard that of 
Plato, who had the benefit of Socrates's reſearches to act 
upon, and ſo proceed to the opinions of Ariſtotle, who had 
been converſant with the inſtructions of the former two — if 
we conſider that men of more mind have ſcarce exiſted, that 
they ſo lived in point of time as to afford in part the advan- 
tage of contemporary diſcuſſion; and in part alſo that of 
ſucceſſive deliberation z that the beauty, the ingenuity, the 
depth of very many poſitions by them holden, are undeni- 
os and their various and nen reſearches equally 

apparent: 


* Quid haruſpicum ars, nonne divina? Hec W e e 
eodem genere qui videat, nonne cogatur confiteri Deos eſſe? Quorum | 
enim interpretes ſunt, eos ipſos eſſe certe neceſſe _ Deoram autem 
interpretes ſunt; Deos igitur eſſe tateamur.“ 50 

De Nat. Deor. lib. ii. p. 565 Cic, oklloibpk, Tem. i il, Elſevir. 


* 
apparent: Yet— they defined no ſyſtem of religion, the 
parts of which, if taken ſeparately, are not refutable by 
themſelves; or which, if taken in a body, do not refute each 
| other, And if we regard the diſciples of the academy in 
particular, after the doctrines of the maſter had been examin- 
ed by many minds, and his thoughts amplified or contracted, 
as imagination was more or leſs powerful in the breaſts of 


his various ſcholars, ſtill the aggregate re reſult was, the want 
of certain knowledge. 


Tuis then gives us one powerful proof of the limits of 
human reaſon. Arguing upon the premiſes they had, and 
not having the fact of revelation before them, they could 
not advance ſo far towards Gop as to have any diſtinct ideas 
reſpecting his attributes: and to their honour, and to the 
honour of reaſon be it mentioned, that under the diſabilities 
of ſuch a ſituation they preferred doubt to eber e 


Bur this ſcepticiſm, tho? of necelity in the times we are 
ſpeaking of, is much more optional in ours. Part of it ariſes 
from indolence in refuſing to examine thoſe facred Scriptures 
which, thank Gov, are now fo eaſy of acceſs. Few attempt 
to argue upon profane doctrines without ſome knowledge of 
the ſubject, Who is there totally unacquainted with legal 
codes that expects to comprehend clearly the juriſprudence 
they eſtabliſh ? or if unknowing in the art of medicine, to 
decide from themſelves on the fitneſs of a eee pre- 


ſcription? 


1 4 1 


5 Aa Even military or naval tactics cannot be appre- 
hended without ſome previous information of the outlines of 
the art, the manner in which it is conducted, or the terms 
appropriate thereto, Yet we meet ſometimes. with perſons 
who have not read the Bible, who think themſelves capable 
to declare upon its merits, or to argue upon its integrity. 
And triumphant arguers they muſt be in their own opinion, 
ſince their very ignorance prohibits any complete refutation 
to them of their cavils- —any immediate conviction to them 
of their error. | 


Bur tho” upon. this fubje theſe 8 objectors deforned. 
to be mentioned, the caſe moſt appoſite to the argument of 
the text is that of thoſe who do read the Bible; but who go. 
to the peruſal of it with preconceived ideas of that worldly wiſ- 
dom, by which it has been proved that even Gov, the prime 
object of this revelation, has not yet been known. — Still to 
the ſacred Scriptures muſt either be referred : and whilſt the 
aſſertion of their high and eſſential, and otherwiſe incommu- 
nicable knowledge, ſhould inſpire a zeal for their peruſal ; a 
conſideration of the ignorance that has prevailed where their 


important information has been unknown or unaccepted, is 


calculated to beget a teachable diſpoſition in each ſubſequent 
peruſer of them. a Lt it paſs current then, that the 
Bible is the fact thro* which we are to know Gon. Human 
underſtanding can judge of this book's: exiſtence: can ſee 
there is ſuch a book; ; and can ſee what it contains that 

„ . 


1 = 
it is ſtyled a revelation how this world and its inhabitants 
were made; by whom they were made; with many other 
' particulars more intereſting than could have been before 
met with, Meeting then with this account, the firſt object 
to be examined is the authenticity of it. Whether it is in 
| Fatt that revelation from Gop to man, which upon the face 
of it is imported. Now a little enquiry would give occafion 
to believe this book equally authentic with any other hiſtory 
that is handed down as the production of a former age. A 
little further enquiry would ſhow that theſe writings have 
more proof to eftabliſh them than many that have not been 
doubted. Conſidering then both the authority and tendency 
of holy writ, is it not highly prudent that we ſhould reſt on 
the wiſdom. it contains as our proper foundation, and exer- 


h ciſe our reaſon ſuitably thereto, Not by comparing what is 


revealed with any preconceived ideas, 'but from comparing 
the knowledge therein afforded, with the diſcoveries before 
arrived at: by eſtimating the underſtanding, which by this 
key might be attained, of the purpoſes of man's exiſtence, 
tho* the whole of thoſe purpoſes, perhaps, are not explained: 
by conſidering that whatever appears myſterious in theſe 
facred volumes, is not only compatible with their i intention, 
but a neceſſary conſequence of it, and analogous to the 
degree of human information, ſince all the phoenomena of 
nature + are to us finally myſterious, 


 Anv great is the internal evidence ariſing from the plainer 
precepts of Scripture ; ſince they are in many inftances con- 
| me 
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trary to the received opinions and the received practice of 
mankind: and yet afford the only relief againſt that conduct 
which corrodes the comforts of life, and thoſe paſſions which 
counteract its felicity. And as moral ſanctions have been | 
univerſally called for and admitted, however they have been 
obſerved; it is in conſonance with the preſent ſubje& to 
enquire what the wiſdom which knew not Gop, has been 
able to eſtabliſh on this point alſo, — The antients, in their 
better treatiſes of piety, do not ſeem to obtrude it as ſeparate 
from morality: and it is the bleſſing of the preſent day, that 
our later ethical diſſertations preſuppoſe the admiſſion of holy 
writ; the want of which final and authoritative court, from 
whence the neceſſity of virtue is more clearly derived; and 
to which her performances can be ſecurely referred, may 

well produce the univerſal ſcepticiſm of the more approved 
ä Gentile Philoſophers. But where we find it laid down that 
the good of mankind is the ſubject, the will of Gop the 
rule, and everlaſting happineſs the motive of human con- 
duct; * and find it agreed that a conviction © of the 
certainty of future rewards and puniſhments is the only 
adequate ground of moral obligation ;”* we have a principle 
to act upon, not only conducive to our own proper happineſs, 
but conducive to the proper PP of all thoſe we have 
to do with. | 


BuT 


® Paley's Moral Philoſ. vol. i. p. 46. 8th edit. 
* Giſborne's Moral Philoſ. p. 75, Note, 2d edit. 


[ 21 ] 
Bor did any laws previous to thoſe of the Goſpel preſcribe 


other behaviour than what ſelf-intereſt, with reſpec: to this 


world, would generally dictate? Or where they took a purer 
direction, had they any proportionate ſanctions wherefrom to 


enforce it? Did not anger, for inſtance, reign uncontrolled ? 


or was it deemed reaſonable to controll it, yet it would as 
often be deemed reaſonable to exett it, in the proſpect of 
repreſſing crimes that might grow by indulgence. But 
where the forgiveneſs of injuries is made a part of duty 
* amenable to ſuperior power, and the condition of future 


forgiveneſs from that power, there is in all caſes a ſufficient 
motive for individuals, as ſuch, to beſtow that pardon which | 
is as neceſſary to the peace of the injured party, as to the 


party doing the injury. And does not the other branch of 


Goſpel mercy, that of relieving neceſlities, confer alſo reci- 


procal comfort? Is not contention, once the object of 
deification, univerſally admitted now as an evil, tho? till in 
too many inſtances admitted as an allowable one: and was 
active courage, once the darling of public adoration, more 
often exchanged for chriſtian fortitude, how greatly v would 


| mankind be enen! TRY [ 


" the moral treatiſes of the cls ſhall we moſt admire | 


the juſtneſs with which they decide many caſes, or moſt 


lament their ignorance of proper grounds whereon to reſt 
their decifions, when we find what is honeſt recommended 


as * profitable, as it would obtain favour and applauſe 


* from 
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from men. And how high, we may preſume, they would 
have ſoared, had they been in poſſeſſion of thoſe divine 
truths which add ſo much dignity to reaſon, ſo much know- 
ledge to learning, and from whence all the final certainty we 
have is derived. But whilſt Chance had numerous votaries, 
and temples were dedicated to Fortune, how unſettled muſt 
the mind have. been, unknowing what to purſue, or how 
to acquieſce in the determination of its purſuits? But when 
we ſeek after what is right in conformity to our apprehenſions 
of what ſuperior wiſdom has willed us to defire, and can 


attribute the event to his Providence, we have every induce- 
ment to patience and content. 


| ; Acam, Is not chat narrow patriotiſm which made the 
Romans ſo generally reſolve fitneſs into national advantage, 
and which of courſe precluded every conſideration of mutual 
Juſtice, moſt completely overturned by the Goſpel rule of 
doing as we would be done by? And tho this moſt com- 
; prehenſive law of life has hitherto failed of full obſervation, 
yet there have not been wanting ſome to maintain its ſtandard 
for the admeaſurement of public views, as well as for the 
determination of private proceedings, We find in the 
general conduct leſs aſperity of carriage, more mild manners 
and kindneſs of conſideration, pervading not only the 
f regions of peace, but every where oppoſed in ſome degree to 
the horrors of war, aſſuaging its ferocity and comhating its 
eee. So that, faulty as the world ſtill is, yet it is a 


ſtrong 
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 irong- recommendation to che ſtudy of Chiitianity to 
compare it with what it has been; and confider whether 
there are any rules exiſting, except thoſe laid down in the 
Seriptures, that could have tended to this beneficial change: 
whether there is any watch- tower, ſave that of Heaven, from 
| whence ſuch authoritative commands could have been pro- 
mulgated : whether any law independent of Chriſtian impli- 
cation, commenſurate to thoſe principles from which the 
happineſs of the human race is derived: however remotely 


the cauſe might be perceived by many who ignorantly enjoy 
ſome: ſhare WIC OE n 1 


Ax 


? In examining the 2 or . a of . 3 ahh Agence 
to What it has been and i is, we ſhould. take a full and extenſive Proſpect, 
not enquiring ſolely whether the vices of the age we live in, are greater 
than thoſe of the preceding; becauſe, in this we may not only be eaſily 
deceived by a quicker ſenſibility to what is preſent than to what is paſt, 
but becauſe an increaſe of evil in any particular age or nation is perfectly 
compatible with a ſtate of general improvement. In the human body, 
pain and diſeaſe are ſometimes found to bring about a better ſtate of 
health : partial miſchiefs ſometimes happen from thunder, but the air is 
made more ſalubrious thereby; and what we do obſerve of good produced 
by evil on ſubjefts which from their nature form only an imperfect 
analogy, is much more likely to be: the rule of moral government, and | 
does ſeem. to have had a part in the furtherance of its ehiefeſt inſtrument, 
the Goſpel ; for St. Paul tells his “ brethren that he would not they 
ſhould be ignorant of this myſtery, that blindneſs in part is happened to 
Ifrael, until the fulneſs of the Gentiles be come in, and ſo all Iſrael ſhall. 


be ſaved; and adds further on, as Amen the gr they are 
enemies for your ſake.” Rom. xi. 25, 26, 28; 


4% 


AND it muſt further N the indolence, REY incite the 
attention of mankind, to be reminded of the immenſe prof] ect 
comprehended by divine legiſlation, and the partial views of 
conduct upon which all human regulations have been found- 
ed. It is not only that the barbarous codes of Lycurgus, 
and the. comparatively « civilized ones of Solon, are exploded. 
It is not only that the inſtitutes of Juſtinian are found i in- 
complete, but in every government. how. many of her earlier 
enactions retire from the bluſh of day. In adminiſtering the 
rights of individuals, or in guarding the functions of a ſtate, 
laws, made by the wiſdom of one age, are oftentimes of 
neceflity repealed by a ſucceeding one, or ſuffered to lie 
dormant under the title of obſolete : even the ordinances 
of one year frequently fail of anticipating reſtraints appoſite | 
to the next, and when reviſion has been had to reviſion, 
how frequently are. they. cluded ene the PU E. eme 
| of vice, „ 0) d sig ei z or ep HIdA ND 


* 


Bur a M Auma wa is thus puzzled in binding the 
outward man by the laws of the land, the laws of Gop are of 
ſuch univerſal application, that they have equally ſaited every | 
age and every nation, and there has been nothing wanting, 
but minds formed according thereto, to ſuperſede the uſe of 
every inferior tribunal. And all the advances that have 
been made in the ſcience of legiſlation, have ariſen from the 
application of their general rules to particular caſes; for what 


Juſt eſtabliſhment of any human. right has been yet clearly 
determined, chat ſtands not upon the baſis of Gop's power, or 


leans 


SP 55 ordomances, are ramifications of divine law, or they are 
nothing, fixing the actual definite duty, in conſequence of 


e 25 15 
_ leans not upon his authority ? What are called eben or isi f 


| Gvereign vevealed precepts, which being decreed by perfect 
| power could enadt what ſhould be binding upon all genera- 
| tions; and being decreed by perfect vildom could ſo enack, 


à as ts be ſuitable 40 the different ages of the world, which 


muſt be in a ſtate of progreſſion, in ee of is bing 
a oe of eee „„ 


5 5 8 9 it his ant that in Gching a of the 
human mind with reſpect to the knowledge of Gon, there is 


| uncertainty in defining the ſources of its intelligence, or that 


it cannot be proved reaſon made the diſcovery : if it has 
appeared that where the revelations we acknowledge were 
unknown or unaccepted, the ſubſtitutions for them were 
_ abſurd and incongruous: and if the integrity of theſe revela- 
tions can be proved to as much certainty as other outward 


7 20 evidence is carried to, a very powerful inducement to the 
ſtudy of them is eſtabliſhed. And if their information is 


analogous to what we may learn from nature, and if this 
_ analogy leads to clearer ideas of both, a powerful internal 
evidence is eſtabliſhed alſo, And if it is obſerved that the 
general well-being of ſociety has improved in conformity 
with the extenſion of Chriſtian principles; how much is it 
our duty, and how much is 1t the duty of all mankind to 
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